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Changing Face of America 


A trend that was only dimly sensed even by the millions of 
Americans who were participating in it burst upon a startled 
nation last week. After 130 years of existence as a rural nation 
and half a century of growing urban domination, the U. S. is 


rapidly becoming a country of suburban dwellers. This has both 


political and economic overtones and may result in new market- 
ing concepts. 

The preliminary census totals show that two-thirds of the 
growth between 1950 and 1960 occurred in the suburbs, which 
boosted their populations by almost 17.1 million of a total U. S. 
increase of 26.4 million. The number of Americans living in the 
suburbs soared by 47.2%, compared to a gain of only 8.2% in the 
cities. A year ago, the Census Bureau expected to find that 44% 
of those living in metropolitan areas were in the suburbs—now 
the figures look closer to 50%. 

A good many cities actually lost population in the decade— 
four of the five largest, as a matter of fact. The metropolitan 
areas of these cities—the central cities plus the suburbs—have 
shown sharp gains, on the other hand. That’s the crux of the 
matter, of course. 

The economic impact of the census figures is harder to assess, 
but they clearly indicate that changes in marketing strategies are 
called for. Some shifts in advertising and distribution patterns 
also seem in order in view of the fact that we, as a nation, are 
simply not living just where everyone thought we were. Subur- 
ban Americans have different demands upon their time and 
money, and different uses for it than do their city or country 
cousins. 

In short. intelligent observers of the American scene would do 
well to remember that for this generation, at least, the old lure 
of the city lights seems to have paled before the desire for better 
schools and fresher air. 

—Impact, Business News Associates 
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To the Readers of 


The Journal: 


With this issue, the Casualty and Surety Journal 
adopts a new name: “The Journal of Insurance Infor- 
mation.” Responsibility for its publication has been 
turned over to the Insurance Information Institute by 
the Association of Casualty and Surety Companies, 
which has published the Journal successfully for the 
last 20 years. 

The staff of the Institute recognizes the importance 
of the obligation that has been entrusted to it by the 
Association. We intend to justify the confidence it has 
demonstrated in us by maintaining the high standards 
that have been set for the Journal. 

Since the Institute is supported by seven other in- 
dustry associations in addition to the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies, the Journal in the 
future will be published on behalf of the industry as 
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a whole. It will attempt to balance its editorial fare 
so as to represent, in proportion, the interests of fire, 
surety, inland marine and casualty insurers. 

It is our purpose to make the Journal a regular me- 
dium of communication to the principal independent 
insurance agents and brokers throughout the country. 

Over the next several issues you will note additional 
changes in the format and content of the Journal; new 
features will be added, including a letter column. You 
are encouraged to address your comments and sugges- 
tions to the editor. 

It is not the purpose of the Journal to compete with 
the many excellent business and trade publications 
which specialize in reporting on the insurance busi- 
ness. Instead, the Journal will attempt to present the 
philosophy and views of insurance management on 
current developments and trends, as well as the views 
of the producers on these matters. In addition, it will 
be our policy to continue to publish articles by pro- 
ducers concerning their own operations which offer 
guidance to others in the selling of insurance. 

In short, we hope that the Journal may in time make 
a worthwhile contribution to improve understanding 
among all whose lives and livelihoods are involved 
with the future of this vast, complex and powerful 
business which has such an indispensable role in our 
economy and our society. 


Ti ste 


General Manager __ 
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Competitive 
Enterprise at Work 


By J. Victor Herd 


AVE the stock agency com- 
H panies seen their best days? 
Have they “had it” and are they 
gasping for air within the stran- 
gulating noose of regulation? 

Are they on the ropes, about 
ready for the count, more dead 
than alive under the smothering 
blanket of direct-writer and other 
forms of competition? 

Are their comparatively high 
costs of retail distribution relegat- 
ing the American Agency System 
and the companies that rely upon 
it to the scrap heap steadily and 
surely? 

If so, why remain hamstrung 
by the costs of doing business 
through agents and brokers in 
the face of encroachments by low- 
cost direct-writer competitors? 

All of these touch upon the 
same general problem of compe- 
tition and what to do about it. 
The business of insurance is the 
competitive enterprise system at 
its best. 

The challenges and opportuni- 
ties which confront our type of 
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of National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. 


insurance capital today, here and 
abroad, parallel in many respects 
the prospects which brought so 
many of today’s large and pros- 
perous insurance institutions into 
being about one hundred years 
ago. Such capital stock insurance 
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companies received early reverses, 
some of them staggering, but they 
dug in more firmly than ever and 
have since rewarded their owners 
very handsomely for their courage 
and faith. The performance of 
Continental and _ its affiliates, 
many century-old, during these 
periods of adversity is well known 
and needs no recitation here. 


Were underwriters to retire 
from unprofitable fields of insur- 
ance as such fields experienced 
their respective cycles of unprofit- 
ability (and they all do at one 
time or another) is would be only 
a matter of time before they 
would all be entirely out of the 
business of insurance. While pru- 
dent acceptance and rejection of 
individual risks, year in and year 
out, is absolutely essential to un- 
derwriting success, it is equally 
necessary that, within bounds, we 
see various kinds and classes of 
coverage through their adverse 
phases if we are properly to dis- 
charge our responsibility in the 
public interest. 

However, in 
have failed to keep pace with the 
growth and necessities of modern 
business. For example, many of 
our modern industrial, mercantile, 
service, bridge and tunnel estab- 


some areas we 


lishments have concentrations of 
insurable values so large that they 
exhaust the facilities of the world 
reservoirs of insurance capital 
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upon which they must rely for 
protection and for insurance pay- 
ments in case of catastrophe or 
serious occurrence. Within this im- 
portant area our business should 
be in a position to tide them over 
a period of insurable adversity 


and should receive therefor a 
fair return for the assumption of 
the risk and our ability to respond 
fully and promptly, when needed. 

Another area in which we have 
failed to register effectively has 
been in the field of public rela- 
tions. It is difficult to glamorize 
the sale or purchase of property 
or casualty insurance protection. 
The “pleasure principle” has not 
yet successfully been employed. 
The purchaser of property-casual- 
ty type of insurance cannot see it, 
taste it, feel it, or realize it, except 
through misfortune. If he buys in- 
surance year after year and col- 
lects nothing in the way of claims 
or losses he is prone to feel that 
he has made a poor investment. 
The intangible values such as 
peace of mind which ought to go 
hand in hand with an adequate 
insurance program should not be 
too difficult to “sell,” and a way 
must be found. 

Another area closely related to 
public relations but in a class by 
itself is our failure as an industry 
to inform the public objectively 
as to our urgent necessity for 
rate increases from time to time. 
There is no reticence on the part 
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Underwriting and Investment 


Income—all companies 1959 


Life 
Property 

(incl. P.D.) 
Casualty 

(incl. W.C. ) 


Interest, dividends 
& rent on invested assets 


For Comparison: 


All Stock Sales (New York Stock Exchange 1959) 
Private Industrial Construction (1955) 
Automobile & Truck Production, wholesale (1955) 


T otal Premiums 
(billions) 

$ 15 

6.3 


9.4 


Total $ 30.7 

$ 2.26 
Total $ 32.96 

$ 43.5 

18.7 

14.5 





of other regulated industries, 
monopolistic or otherwise, in go- 
ing to the public direct to state 
their respective cases whenever 
their rate of return falls below a 
fair and reasonable level. 
However, it would be a form of 
competitive suicide to expect or 
attempt to bury our mistakes 
through the expedient of raising 
rates without first treating those 
causes of underwriting deficits to 
the extent that such causes are 
subject to internal corrective rem- 
edies; that is, those that are with- 
in our control and which can be 
effectively applied internally. 
While insurance is regarded by 
some as a monopoly because of 
the presence of rating bureaus 
under state authority and super- 
vision, there has never been 
throughout the years absolute uni- 
formity of premium price without 
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deviation or modification in some 
form or another. 

Related to the foregoing is the 
added necessity for participation 
by insurance company executives 


in community affairs of all de- 
scriptions. We should also be 
willing, ready and able to assist 
through directorships other busi- 
nesses in discharging their cor- 
porate chores in much the same 
manner that those in similar ca- 
pacities in other businesses help 
us. 

We do an ineffective job of ac- 
counting our income and outgo to 
the public. We've done a miser- 
able job of informing the public 
that much of what has been paid 
to us in premiums has been con- 
structively used throughout the 
years to minimize the exposure of 
the public in all walks of life to 
loss and that an ideal situation 
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would be a steadily diminishing 
number of insurable misfortunes 
with a corresponding reduction in 
insurance costs. 

Whenever we spend money to 
reduce exposure to losses such as 
by testing new products in our 
Underwriters Laboratories or by 
analyzing accident-prone points 
in highways and streets, we are, 
in a manner of speaking, com- 
pounding preventive medicine. 
Under such conditions the stand- 
by premium charges for insurance 
coverage might easily exceed the 
pay-out for losses year by year 
but with the ultimate net cost for 
the over-all insurance protection 
greatly below present costs. 


WE nave heard much about the 
alleged disadvantages of market- 
ing our type of stock company 
insurance through the facilities of 
the American Agency System in 
competition with direct writers 
and others who are selling essen- 
tially on a price basis. While am- 
ple room exists in our business for 
reductions in production and un- 
derwriting costs, it would, in my 
opinion, be a major mistake to 
attempt to write off the American 
Agency System as a factor ex- 
pendable from the insurance econ 
omy of this country. No small part 
of the success of the business of 
insurance in the United States is 
due to the incentive system in- 
herent in the American Agency 


pattern. The agents and the stock 
agency companies working to- 
gether can and must keep the ul- 
timate cost of insurance to the 
consumer competitive. 

Even now stock agency compa- 
nies generally meet the competi- 
tive costs of all types of companies 
except for the costs of retail dis- 
tribution. In other words, the 
costs of claims, claims expenses, 
taxes, administration and _ those 
items which might generically be 
termed the costs of raw materials, 
processing and wholesale distri- 
bution compare favorably in the 
case of stock agency companies 
with the same items of cost in the 
aggregate with the so-called di- 
rect-writer competition, stock or 
mutual. 

Among the remedies being in- 
troduced by the industry generally 
are sundry economy type automo- 
bile policies. As we know, there 
is nothing new in this approach 
but it is a comparatively recent 
innovation for our type of com- 
pany. It is not that we failed to 
recognize the problem quite some- 
time ago, but being committed to 
the American Agency System it 
would not have been feasible un- 
til about a year ago for us to have 
embarked upon such a program. 
The experience of our companies 
in this effort parallels substantial- 
ly that of the other standard stock 
companies. However, this phase 
is probably the most significant 
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of all because of the relative im- 
portance of the automobile ac- 
count and the “sticky” underwrit- 
ing problems presented by it to 
us. Then, too, it is primarily with- 
in the automobile insurance area 
that direct writers have made 
their spectacular inroads since 
since World War II. 

Barely a day passes that news- 
paper headlines, radio and tele- 
vision do not drive home a re- 
minder of insurance at work and 
the importance of our business to 
the entire economy of the world. 
We play a vital part in keeping 
it ticking. For examples: 

Transport jet planes in flight 
involve insurable values—hull, 
liability and cargo—of $25 to 
$50 million each, varying with 
the circumstances of each flight. 

Greyhound ocean liners in- 
volve insurable values—cargoes 
and passengers—up to $75 to 
$80 million and more each. 

Modern industrial, mercan- 
tile and service plants and 
equipment, including elevators, 
boilers, machinery and _ con- 
tents involve insurable property 
and liability values of literally 
hundreds of millions subject, in 
many cases, to a single occur- 
rence, especially when work- 
men’s compensation exposures 
are considered. 

Modern bridges and tunnels 
require tremendous amounts of 
insurance coverage to protect 
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adequately the investors’ inter- 

ests therein. 

Nuclear power plants and the 
contamination and radiation lia- 
bility and property exposures 
involve unknown millions of 
insurable values. 

However spectacular the busi- 
ness of insurance in action might 
be, the profit motive must prevail 
if we are to perform and progress. 
Management should not be satis- 
fied with anything less than 6% 
underwriting profit on its proper- 
ty coverages on an average, and 
something less than that, say 4% 
perhaps, on an average, on the 
traditional casualty insurance in- 
cluding workmen’s compensation. 

May I sum up our attitude 
toward our competitors — direct 
writers and otherwise—by suggest- 
ing that those of us who still 
remain in rating bureaus and 
trade associations have today just 
about the same latitude to meet 
the competition as have the so- 
called “independents.” Some of us 
are exercising this latitude step 
by step and intend to leave no 
stone unturned which will place 
our type of insurer where it well 
deserves to be by any rigid com- 
petitive yardstick one might wish 
to apply—price, profit, perform- 
ance and permanency. May I re- 
peat that, in my opinion, the 
business of insurance is the com- 
petitive enterprise system at its 
best. 
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Personal Surveys Do Pay Off! 


By Dee McElroy 


ERSONAL insurance (life, home, 

floaters, auto, A&S, etc.) might 
be called “clean” business as op- 
posed to commercial “target” 
risks. Because of this, most agents 
recognize the value of maintain- 
ing a large volume of personal 
insurance accounts. 

Although it takes a great deal 
of personal business to equal the 
commission on one large commer- 
cial account, an agency with a 
sizeable proportion of personal 
insurance is in a good position to 
weather the “competitive storm” 
of the present-day insurance in- 
dustry. This is because the loss of 
a personal account (which is not 
a target in the first place) does 
not deal the blow that results 
from losing commercial insurance 
business. 

In other words, the agency with 
a large proportion of personal in- 
surance on its books not 
usually experience the constant 
competitive “pounding” received 
by the agency which is top-heavy 
with commercial accounts. 


does 
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During my few short months in 
the insurance business, I have had 
very good success in the personal 
insurance field principally through 
the use of the “personal insur- 
ance survey.” Although the com- 
mercial, or business insurance 
survey has become increasingly 
common in use by many agents, 
it seems that surveys in the per- 
sonal insurance field have been 
seriously neglected. 

Too many agents are guilty of 
regarding personal property and 
casualty business as “friendship 
accounts” which are “parceled 
out” by insurance buyers to their 
friends, relatives, fraternity broth- 
ers, etc. Of course, this is true to 
a certain extent; however, I have 
yet to find very many insureds 
who cannot be made to appreci- 
ate the importance of their insur- 
ance programs and their corres- 
ponding need for professional 
insurance treatment. 

With the great variety of prop- 
erty floaters, package policies, ac- 


cident and sickness forms, etc. 
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available on the market today, we 
agents, through the personal sur- 
vey, can sincerely inform our 
prospects of the importance of 
their personal insurance programs. 
It is with a deep sense of convic- 
tion that we can point out the 
need for each personal insurance 
account to be serviced exclusive- 
ly by one competent agent. In 
other words, personal insurance is 
not something to be split up and 
“doled out” to friends and rela- 
tives on a hit-or-miss basis. 
Although we agents may agree 
that the personal survey is a good 
approach, how do we put it over 
to our prospect? I have best im- 
pressed my clients with the ad- 
visability of the personal survey 
through direct mail “leads.” A 
few brief statements explaining 
the personal insurance survey and 
what is will do is all the prospect 
needs to prepare him for your 
visit and presentation. Since the 
letter informs him that you will 
contact him soon to answer any 
questions that he may have con- 
cerning the survey, your prospect 
expects you when you “follow up” 
the letter with a visit. This visit 
should come just as soon as pos 
sible after the prospect receives 
his personal survey letter. 
Sometimes it is hard to deter- 
mine just how soon the letter is 
received and read, but if the 
agent visits the prospect within a 
few hours of the reading, the im- 
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mediate impression of the letter 
will still be effective. So far as the 
letter itself is concerned, “form 
letters” do not lend themselves to 
the professional level of the in- 
surance survey. If form letters 
must be used, the agent must be 
sure to have the stencil cut with 
the same machine which will be 
used to type the address and salu- 
tation. Since insurance survey 
work is so exacting and complete, 
there will be no “mass mailings.” 
In fact, I never send a new letter 
until my most recent one has 
been followed up and the survey 


Dee McElroy 


Mr. McElroy is solicitor for 
his father’s agency, the McElroy 


Insurance Agency, Wharton, 
Texas. He graduated from Uni- 
versity of Texas with highest 
honors, majored in property and 
casualty insurance. He has since 
completed the CPCU study 


course. 
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(if one is to be made) is com- 
pleted, Because of this, the letter 
can be individually typed, and 
this is the procedure I have fol- 
lowed. 

It is at the “follow-up” visit that 
the purpose for the survey is ex- 
plained te the insurance buyer. 
The agent must also see: that the 
buyer is made to appreciate the 
importance of his insurance pro- 
gram; that the hazards he faces 
and the needs of his individual 
situation are uniquely different 
from those of any other insured; 
and that his program must be 
studied very carefully and tailored 
to meet his special situation. It is 
the personal insurance survey 
which studies the individual situ- 
ation to produce an intelligent 
recommendation for eliminating 
through insurance the financial 
burden of the serious hazards at 
risk. The personal survey must 
not stop at this point, however. 

It must definitely impress the 
prospect with the importance of 
having one competent agent take 
the responsibility of managing the 
program according to the survey 
recommendations, adjusting the 
program from time to time as 
changes in the individual’s situa- 
tion are forthcoming. 

The personal insurance survey 
as a written report can be as elab- 
orate or as plain as the surveying 
agent desires. I feel that the de- 
tailed, comprehensive survey is 
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more likely to be “credible” in its 
findings; however, this type of 
survey must have a_ simply- 
worded summary to briefly pre- 
sent the findings for the reader's 
convenience. The summary should 
refer to sections of the survey to 
substantiate its statements. A ta- 
ble of contents, letter of transmit- 
tal, and all other conventions of 
good report writing should be 
used, only as a matter of form, 
but also to give the reader a sam- 
ple of the quality of professional 
treatment which he can expect 
from the surveying agent in sub- 
sequent dealings. 

One of the principal sections of 
the survey discusses the current 
program and its deficiencies (mis- 
takes in policy writing, variable 
expiration dates, multiple billing 
and correspondence depending on 
the number of agents involved; 
etc. ) 

The other major section pre- 
sents a recommended insurance 
program which not only corrects 
the deficiencies of the current 
program, but includes necessary 
additional coverages; eliminates 
loopholes and unnecessary ex- 
pense through combinations where 
possible; advises term and pack- 
age policies for additional sav- 
ings; etc. 

As mentioned earlier, the sur- 
vey must stress the importance of 
allowing only a single agent to 
manage the program in the light 
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of the survey findings (the sur- 
veying agent is the man for the 
job, of course!). On a separate 
page at the beginning of the sur- 
vey, I (in so many words) re- 
quest that the prospect not allow 
the survey to fall into the hands 
of people other than himself and 
his attorney. (By the way, I al- 
ways include a copy of the survey 
for the prospect’s attorney as a 
“confidence builder” and also be- 
cause I feel that an individual's 
attorney should be familiar with 
the insurance program of his 
client.) The reason for making 
this request is that I do not want 
any one of my surveys revealing 
the details of my approach to 
competing agents. 

In addition to increasing the 
volume of personal accounts, the 
personal survey method also re- 
sults in placing the informed 
agent in a position to serve in the 
professional capacity of an “ana- 
lyst” rather than a mere “peddler 
of policies.” The analysis results 
in a careful determination of the 
hazards faced by the client plus 
an expert recommendation as to 
the best and most economical 
way to insure these hazards. The 
surveying agent can feel that his 
business is obtained on a much 
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higher level than a mere “policy- 
solicitation” basis. 

The professional nature of the 
insurance survey is exemplified in 
the extensive Chartered Prop- 
erty and Casualty Underwriter 
(C.P.C.U.) study program which 
puts strong emphasis on using 
the survey approach toward every 
case, whether commercial or per- 
sonal. (The “Part II” C.P.C.U. 
examination includes an insurance 
survey case study which accounts 
for approximately 40% of the ex- 
amination grade! ) 

At any rate, the agent who uses 
the personal survey is giving his 
clients top service on a _ profes- 
sional basis. He “closes the door” 
to competition by gaining the in- 
sured’s respect for the importance 
of his program along with the 
client’s confidence in the survey- 
ing agent. Especially where a di- 
rect writer is competing with 
“savings” or credits, the inde- 
pendent agent can justify a man- 
ual-rated program to the intel- 
ligent prospect by using the per- 
sonal insurance survey method. 

Because of a few ideas pre- 
sented here and my own success 
with the personal survey, I feel 
confident in saying “Persona) Sur- 
veys Do Pay Off!” 


Hotel room sign: ‘Don’t smoke in bed. The ashes that fall 
on the floor may be your own.’’—Arizona Prospector 
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Court Decisions 


CV—Alan Greller of the New York Bar 


Liability of Storekeeper—A housewife was shopping in a self-service food store 
when she slipped and fell and injured herself. Claiming her fall was due to a 
bean or beans on the floor, she sued the store for damages for her injuries. She 
admitted that at the time she fell she was not looking at the floor but rather at 
the display of fresh vegetables on the counter. The court rendered judgment 
against her without a trial on the ground that she had been contributorily negli- 
gent. The appellate court, however, reversed the judgment and ordered the case 
to proceed to trial, holding that under the circumstances the injured woman was 
entitled to a trial on the question of negligence. (Patty v. Food Fair Stores of 
Florida (Florida 1958) 101 So. 2nd. 881.) 
Liability of Hotel Guests—A heavy window screen fell from an upper floor 
of a hotel and struck an automobile on the street below, injuring a woman 
who was sitting in the car. She sued the corporations owning and operating 
the hotel. The defendants, by a cross-complaint, brought into the case two 
guests from whose room the screen fell, claiming that the accident happened 
through no fault of the hotel but rather due to the guests’ negligence in attempt- 
ing to move the screen from its fittings. The guests appealed the court ruling 
allowing the complaint against them, but the appellate court sustained the 
ruling, holding that even though the hotel might be liable to the injured 
woman, it could be found on the trial of the case that the guests were liable 
to the hotel for the damages it would have to pay the injured woman. (Flory 
v. Elmira Hotel Operating Corp. (New York 1958) 172 N.Y.S. 2d. 68.) 
Laws covered by Fire Policy~The thermostatic control on a bake oven in a 
bakery failed and as a result the flame inside the gas-fired oven continued to 
build up to such a degree as to warp and damage the oven and its contents. 
The resulting extreme heat charred the hard wood floor under the oven, resulting 
also in smoke damage to the premises. The insurance company which had 
issued its fire policy to the baking company denied it was liable under the 
policy and the baking company brought suit against the insurer. The court 
found in favor of the insurance company on the ground that the flame inside 
the oven was a normal gas flame, a “friendly fire”, and that the plaintiff sus- 
tained no loss or damage by fire within the meaning of the policy. The appellate 
court, however, reversed the judgment, holding that the fire was a “hostile 
fire” and that it was covered under the policy. (L.I1. Freeberg Pie Company v. 
St. Paul Mutual Insurance Company (Minnesota 1960) 100 N.W. 2d. 753.) 
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Editorial Comment 


The following editorial, reprinted by permission 
of The National Underwriter, was written by John 
N. Cosgrove, associate editor. We appreciate the 
kind words regarding the Insurance Information Insti- 
tute. They may well serve as desirable goals for the 


Institute in the years ahead. 


Who Is the Public? 

Insurance Information Institute, 
which now coordinates all field 
club public relations activities, is 
holding a series of regional meet- 
ings for the presidents and PR 
chairmen of such clubs and of 
state casualty and surety associ- 
ations. This early move by III in 
taking dead aim at the field man 
as the company’s key to good PR 
is to be commended. 

It also provides the opportunity 
and highlights the need to rede- 
fine insurance PR—a concept most 
often expressed in murky lan- 
guage comprised of equal parts 
of mystery and malarkey. 

There are only two words in 
PR. Surely every one knows what 
the second word—relations— 
means. But who is the public? Is 
it just everybody? Should insur- 
ance PR efforts be a matter of 
attempted mass ingratiation where 
the business, in aiming at every- 
body, reaches the specific inter- 
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ests of nobody? Or should the 
business have primary target 
areas where it aspires to win and 
hold meaningful good will? 

If the latter seems a more sen- 
sible goal, it becomes apparent 
that the road markers to effective 
PR are dollar signs, crass as this 
view may seem to those who pre- 
fer to speak of PR joyfully but 
imprecisely. 

Instead of aiming at a “public” 
which is as elusive as a ghost in 
a steam room, the business might 
better take a hard look at the 
components of the public who 
can be identified and reached 
with potential profit in terms of 
dollars and good will. Dollars 
won't stick to a business without 
good will, and good will is not 
worth having—in a business sense 
—without dollars or the hope 
thereof. 

The first target for insurance 
PR is therefore comprised of pres- 
ent customers. They are identi- 
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fied, and the business has had 
dealings with them. The agent is 
the contact man and _ therefore 
the front line PR representative 
for the entire business. At his el- 
bow is the field man, the primary 
company PR ambassador. 

The essentials of good PR with 
a customer are provision of a 
protection program that meets his 
needs at a price he is able and 
willing to pay, service during the 
life of his program, and fair loss 
treatment when need arises. The 
agent does most of the front line 
work in this effort, although the 
company lends technical assist- 
ance—principally through the field 
man, and sometimes through loss 
adjusters. 


Any PR efforts that the business 
makes—over and above the most 
efficient delivery of its product— 
should also be aimed primarily at 
the customer. It makes sense to 


hold on to whatever good will 
you have before looking for more. 

This means that when the busi- 
ness wants to talk about fire pre- 
vention, traffic safety, town in- 
spections, rate questions, or what- 
ever is worth talking about, it 
should beam its message directly 
at customers, instead of shouting 
into the wind. Normal channels 
of communication are already set 
up with customers. Individual in- 
sureds can be told of the accom- 
plishments of the business, in con- 
junction with the sale or renewal 
of coverage, when bills are rend- 
ered, at the time of loss, and at 
other “business” occasions. Peo- 
ple appreciate what they hear and 
see when they are passing out 
their own dollars for the informa- 
tion. What they read and hear 
for free, they often regard as 
worth the price—nothing. 

This idea of communicating di- 
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rectly with the customer is par- 
ticularly applicable to big com- 
mercial accounts. The insurance 
business should have PR cam- 
paigns running all the time in the 
house organs and other media of 
large business enterprises which 
buy protection from traditional 
insurers. This material should ex- 
plain—among other things—why 
that particular business is better 
off because of its insurance pro- 
gram. The benefits to insured, to 
the community in which it does 
business, and to insured’s cus- 
tomers could be clarified. 
Instead of such campaigns in 
outside publications, however, 
the insurance business is noted for 
talking to itself, verbally and in 


its own printed media. 
If customers are the prime PR 


targets, then agents should be 
provided with PR materials spe- 
cifically directed at their clientele. 


Now that the stock companies 
have a unified PR unit in III, per- 
haps a coordinated program for 
development and distribution of 
such materials could be worked 
out with National Assn. of Insur- 
ance Agents. This is not a matter 
of doing agents a favor. If the 
business wants to reach its cus- 
tomers, the most direct route is 
through the agent. 

The second sensible target area 
for PR efforts is comprised of de- 
sirable prospective insured. They 
are also identified to a consider- 
able extent in the prospect files of 
agents. These are the people 
whose dollars the business wants 
to attract. In the past several 
years, independent agents have 
been under a severe handicap in 
gaining acceptance with prospec- 
tive insured. Agents have not had 
a complete portfolio of products 
competitively priced. 
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Although agents have been ad- 
vertised to the public by their 
companies as the apostles of mul- 
tiple line selling, in practice they 
have often been unable to provide 
the key line—auto. As long as this 
situation exists, PR efforts will be 
partially hamstrung. This dilemma 
is far from being solved, but at 
least some remedial efforts are un- 
der way. The bureaus have spe- 
cial auto policies and safe driver 
plans, and individual companies 
have economy auto programs. As 
yet, all of these are in the experi- 
mental stage. But the very fact 
that agents have them to offer in 
a growing number of areas is a 
hopeful sign. Bureaus and com- 
panies undertock such programs 
as a matter of competitive life and 
death, not as PR programs, but 
the two go together. If a business 
can't compete, PR is a senseless 
luxury. It’s like being popular in 
the poor house. 

Traditional insurers are making 
a lot of moves that should even- 
tually enable agents to serve their 
customers better. They have set 
up marketing divisions and are 
giving their primary attention to 
sales. Lest the picture appear too 
rosy, it should be observed that 
some agents are resisting these 
company marketing maneuvers 
with might and main. They are 
still bombarding the long aban- 
doned fortresses of direct billing 


and continous _ policies—issues 
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which are now realities accepted 
by thousands of agents in every 
day business dealings, but para- 
doxically opposed by their associ- 
ations in convention oratory and 
in literary outbursts. 

Selling agents on these market- 
ing programs is the field man’s 
job, and he has never had a tough- 
er one. But eventually, these pro- 
grams, or something like them, 
are going to be accepted through 
sheer necessity. They are the only 
means of holding on to present 
customers and of gaining new 
ones. Agents will find that out— 
the smart ones early, and the 
others later, or too late. 

Insurance PR will march ahead 
—or falter—at the exact pace of 
the companies’ marketing efforts, 
and the public’s acceptance of 
them. 

This leads right back to the 
premise that the future of insur- 
ance PR will correspond to the 
competitive success of the busi- 
ness. This fact leads back to the 
agent who is in contact with 
people with dollars—not with an 
unidentified “public.” At the 
agent's side, trying to make com- 
mercial friends of these people, 
is the field man. III is young, but 
those steering it are right on the 
beam in organizing one of its first 
major efforts around the one com- 
pany man who is in the thick of 
the most meaningful PR work— 
INC. 
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The Eyes of Underwriting 


Fire underwriting relies heavily 
on Sanborn maps for information 


By Harold E. Oviatt 


NCLE SAM's vast army of 1960 
U census takers have been 
discovering this year what field 
surveyors of Sanborn Map Com- 
pany, Inc., have learned over 
many decades—that gathering vi- 
tal data is an interesting assign- 
ment, but it’s not without its haz- 
ardous aspects. 

Sanborn reporters are frequent- 
ly bitten by dogs, locked out on 
roofs or in basements, and mis- 
taken for “Peeping Toms,” prow- 
lers or thieves. They have even 
been shot at by moonshiners and 
picked up as wartime spies. 

Then, too, there is the matri- 
monial “hazard”—more than 25% 
of Sanborn field surveyors marry 
women they meet on their beat! 

These reporters, however, get 
what they go after. They know 
that, in addition to serving their 
own company, they are playing 
a part in making fire insurance 
the great institution that it is. 
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They know that they are at the 
very crux of the process of produc- 
ing and maintaining up-to-date 
Sanborn maps, on which fire un- 
derwriting has been so largely 
dependent for the past nine dec- 
ades. 

Despite the close ties of San- 
born Map Company, Inc., to the 
fire insurance industry in the past, 
we anticipate this mutual “link” 
is one that will grow even closer 
in the future. With the ever-ac- 
celerating change in city “profiles” 
affecting underwriting factors, the 
growing emphasis of insurance 
companies on market research, 
and the development of “by- 
product” uses of maps in insur- 
ance selling, it is easy to foresee 
expanding need for maps, not 
only in fire but in other insurance 
lines as well. 

Sanborn Map Company began 
on an elementary rule of econom- 
ics—that it is more efficient for 
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THE EYES OF UNDERWRITING 


one man to do a specialized job 
and apportion the cost among 
many customers than each cus- 
tomer doing the same job on his 
own. This was in 1866 when D. 
A. Sanborn, a-civil engineer who 
had previously been employed to 
make certain maps for one fire 
insurer, decided to set up a serv- 
ice available to all companies. 
The idea quickly proved popular 
and the company, which was off- 
cially incorporated ten years later, 
expanded over the course of time 
into a nationwide service which, 
still today, is utilized by a sub- 
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stantial majority of fire insurance 
companies and many of their lo- 
cal agents. 

The Sanborn map was devel- 
oped, of course, for the specific 
purpose of showing as many 
underwriting factors about each 
building, its occupancies and its 
neighborhood as possible. Various 
colors, signs and symbols tell an 
experienced map reader a great 
many facts in a minimum of time. 

Maps, to be sure, quickly be- 
come out-of-date—particularly in 
these days of feverish new con- 
struction and re-development ac- 
tivity. To keep maps current 
without the expense of reprinting 
them in their entirety, Sanborn 
uses a system of “correction 
slips.” A field force of some 70 
reporter-surveyors comb cities on 
a regular schedule and each dis- 
covered change becomes a revised 
diagram pasted over the affected 
spot on each customer's, map. Dur- 
ing 1959 alone, some 15 million 
individual correction slips were 
so processed and pasted on maps 
of subscribers! 

This revision process takes place 
on an average of once a year on 
the maps contained in more than 
1400 volumes covering the 400 
largest cities and population cen- 
ters in the United States. The 
number of volumes per city de- 
pends, of course, on the size of 
the metropolis. As an average, 
each volume contains approxi- 
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Sanborn art department where maps are hand colored from stencils 


mately 85 individual map sheets. 

In addition to the bound vol- 
umes, there are Sanborn maps of 
approximately 10,000 smaller com- 
munities. Many of these are re- 
vised bi-annually and others less 
frequently depending on the size 
of the town, the pace of activity 
and the demand from customers. 

Over the course of more than 
90 years, Sanborn has mapped 
virtually every city, town and 
hamlet in the country. Today’s 
work, therefore, is primarily re- 
vising and adding to existing ma- 
terial which has long since been 
“paid for.” That is why today, 
the cost of Sanborn map service 
averages out to only about 60 
cents for each million dollars of 
mapped valuation. 

Because of the wealth of infor- 
mation they contain, Sanborn 
maps have often proved of value 
to government agencies, munici- 
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palities and industrial and com- 
mercial firms. The company also 
maintains a growing “Special 
Services Division” which handles 
data gathering and processing and 
map-making assignments for city 
planners, utilities and other cus- 
tomers outside the insurance field. 

Fire insurance companies, bu- 
reaus and agents, however, re- 
main the principal buyers of 
Sanborn maps and map services. 
While a number of “expense- 
conscious’ insurance companies 
curtailed (or in a few cases, 
abandoned ) map service and sub- 
stituted a system of carded in- 
formation and/or “pyramided” 
reinsurance treaties during the 
1950's, the majority of customers 
continued to rely on maps as the 
foremost requirement in achieving 
sound underwriting. An upswing 
in both number of customers and 
dollar volume of Sanborn sales 
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THE EYES OF UNDERWRITING 


during the past vear is indicative 
of a recent “return to maps” trend 
among some of the companies 
which have unsuccessfully experi- 
mented with “map substitutes.” 

Like any progressive organiza- 
tion must do, Sanborn devotes 
a certain amount of its energies to 
research. It has delved, for ex- 
ample, into the subject of “sound 
fire insurance underwriting” — a 
field in which there has been a 
dearth of printed information. 
Over the past two years it has 
published, among other things, 
three “Guide” booklets on _ this 
subject with basic material cor- 
ralled from independent insur- 
ance sources. In answer to many 
hundreds of requests, the book- 
lets have been distributed to uni- 
versities, libraries, fire depart- 
ments and domestic’ and foreign 
insurance companies. Copies are 
available without charge from the 
home office at Pelham or branch 
offices in New York, Chicago and 
San Francisco. 


Maps. of course, are a_ basic 


requirement in many forms of 
market research. This is a field in 
which both property and life in- 
surance companies are showing 
an increasing interest, and we 
anticipate a growing demand for 
Sanborn maps for this purpose 
alone. Companies which have 
been recording lines written, loss 
experience and changing neigh- 
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borhood characteristics on their 
maps are already discovering they 
have an inexpensive source of all- 
important market research data. 

The principal purpose for which 
Sanborn maps are designed is, 
of course, to furnish underwriting 
data. When it is realized that 
just one $25,000 loss will wipe 
out a 5% profit on a half million 
dollars in premiums, it becomes 
evident why so many companies 
want their underwriters armed 
with the information only up-to- 
date Sanborn maps can give them. 
For the same underwriting rea- 
sons, many local agency firms also 
find Sanborn maps a necessity. 

There are, however, many other 
uses for which agencies are find- 
ing Sanborn maps valuable. They 
are great time-savers—in deter- 
mining OL&T rates, in checking 
for insurance-to-value, and in ver- 
ifying facts for daily reports, for 
example. As sales aids, agents re- 
port that a map tracing or photo- 
copy showing the prospect's own 
building is a sure-fire “door open- 
er.” 

A layman is generally surprised 
to learn that in many insurance 
offices throughout the country 
there is a map containing a scaled 
drawing and many pertinent facts 
about his own building. He is 
often even more flabbergasted on 
discovering that, in most cases, it 
contains any changes that might 
have been made from only a few 
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months to no more than a year 
previously. 

This, of course, is due to a good 
many Sanborn “technicians” of 
varying skills. Because of the high 
degree of accuracy needed, we 
don't “farm out” any portion of 
the job—Sanborn people handle 
it through every process. 

Chronologically, it starts with 
the reporter-surveyor. On arrival 
in a city, his first act is to “check 
in” with the police department to 
forestall complaints. He also oc- 
casionally visits the city hall to 
verify diagrams of new buildings 
and other information on new 
subdivisions and water pipes. But 
primarily, he must personally go 
from block to block and _ build- 
ing to building—measuring and 
diagraming anything that’s been 
added or changed. 

The previous map, with all the 
new changes, is then sent to the 
home office and publishing plant 
at Pelham, N. Y., where the cor- 
rectional sketches are thoroughly 
verified. Then the drafting de- 
partment makes a tracing for each 
correctional slip that will “jibe” 
perfectly to the rest of the map. 
Next negatives are made and from 
them, lithographic plates from 
which the edition is printed. Col- 
oring is done by hand from hand- 
cut stencils. Both the stencil paper 
and the water-resistant colors are 
made by Sanborn. 

Once all the publishing opera- 
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tions have been completed, the 
result is an edition of standard 
sheets with from 75 to 150 irreg- 
ularly shaped slips on each sheet. 
The slips are then cut apart by 
hand and all slips collated into 
sets—each set containing all the 
revisions for one volume. These 
are then shipped to the various 
branch offices, from which travel- 
ing “correctors” visit customers 
on a regular schedule and pick up 
volumes for pasting. Even the 
latter chore is controlled by San- 
born—not only as a service to cus- 
tomers, but to assure accuracy. 
A glance at the directorship of 
Sanborn Map Company, Inc., is 
another indication of its close re- 
lationship with the insurance busi- 
ness. Although ownership and 
management is independent, the 
board of directors is composed 
chiefly of leading executives of 
insurance company groups. 
While proud of the contribu- 
tions it has made to the insurance 
industry, Sanborn is at the same 
time grateful. Its staff members 
armed with information accumu- 
lated through research and ex- 
perience, are always happy to 
meet with any representatives of 
the insurance industry — whether 
they be company executives con- 
sidering an underwriting policy, 
company underwriters concerned 
with training of new personnel, or 
local agents studying map uses 
for increased agency efficiency. 
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Our “Profession” of Insurance 


Is Sell, 


Sell, 


Sell, the 


Criterion of our profession? 


By Albin S. Rozploch 


FLL, SELL, SELL. How to open 
the sale, how to close the 
sale, how to make the sale. Sell 
up, sell supporting lines, sell this 
and sell that. Today, this is what 
you are confronted with from all 
quarters of the insurance business. 
Is the sale the criterion of our 
profession? I think not and hope 
not because if it is then we are 
certainly far off from being con- 
sidered “professional.” We are 
then only hawkers and drummers 
out to peddle as much as we can 
stuff down the throat of the pub- 
lic. 

If you want to be a salesman 
go out and sell automobiles, or 
houses or stocks and bonds. You 
will be able to realize a good 
commission and need not plague 
the insurance business. But if you 
want to be an insurance man then 
build your agency on the basis 
of sound and truthful advice and 
unlimited service. Let sales be 
the by-product of your efforts. 

I can almost hear the many 
pooh-poohs and snickers that are 
probably running through my 
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readers at this point. Come. Listen 
to the comments. “An agency is 
built on sales and sales alone.” 
“You don’t pay the rent with ad- 
vice nor the food bills with serv- 
ice.” “A policy is only a piece of 
paper until you sell it.” These are 
examples of the ideology of our 
typical “sell “em” agents. 

I contend that any conscien- 
tious, intelligent, honest, and pa- 
tient person can build a success- 
ful insurance agency. He need 
not be a super-salesman. Granted 
—it might take longer to get 
established but likewise the agen- 
cy will persist and prosper longer. 

Sure I realize as well as anyone 
that it is necessary to put busi- 
ness on the books in order to have 
a business at all. But let’s not 
cheapen ourselves when we don’t 
have to. In other words I think 
that you can write just as much 
business and have a more highly 
respected position by using a pro- 
fessional approach rather than a 
salesman’s approach. Isn't it true 
that banks and pawnshops are 
both in the business of lending 
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OUR 


money? But look at the difference 
of their standing in the commu- 
nity and financial world. Do you 
want to operate a “bank” or a 
“pawnshop” of the insurance 
world? 

When you go to the dentist he 
doesn’t try to sell you on having 
your teeth filled with gold fillings 
rather than silver, simply because 
gold gives him a greater profit. 
Nor does your doctor offer you a 
cut-rate package deal for remov- 
ing your appendix at the same 
time you are having your hernia 
repaired. The doctor, dentist, and 
lawyer does for you what he be- 
lieves in his learned way is the 
best for you. They tell you what 
caused your difficulty and what 
can be the results under certain 
conditions. For this they get paid. 

I believe very much in a vigor- 
ous and aggressive campaign of 
advertising in order to associate 
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‘*PROFESSION’’ OF INSURANCE 


your agency in the public’s eye 
with the insurance business; and 
to let everyone know where you 
are located and what your tele- 
phone number is. But once you 
are face-to-face with a client, tell 
that client honestly what you 
would prescribe for his particular 
situation. Sometimes you May 
even find yourself giving up a 
sale as a result of your advice. 
Don’t worry about this. The 
chances are strongly in your favor 
that your client will be back to 
you later on when he needs in- 
surance again. 


An insurance should 


agency 


possess the integrity of the profes- 
sions plus the solidity and trust 
of a bank. 


By all means use the hard sell 


to push yourself as An Insurance 
Agent, in order to get people to 
patronize you. But forget the 
word sell and sale when you start 
talking to your prospect or client. 
Use the “no-sell” approach. Tell 
your client everything, answer all 
of his questions, disclose all of 
the details, then give your per- 
sonal recommendation based on 
what you would do for yourself 
in a like predicament; and then 
let him make up his own mind. 

Act and be professional. 

Try it. You'll find this to be a 
very pleasant and profitable way 
to do business. And you will get 
a lot more satisfaction from your 
“profession.” 
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CHART IS CONVINCING! 








W. GLADDEN SMOKE, AGENT 
St. Matthews, South Carolina 


Name of Insured: John Jones 





Renewal Date: September 20, 1960 





HOMEOWNERS FORM II 


Coverage 


$12,000 on dwelling 
on garage or outbuildings 
4. 300 on personal property on premises 
on personal property away from premises 
additional living expense 
comprehensive personal liability 


medical payments 
property damage 


Three year basic premium 204 .00 
To eliminate wind deductible : 
Total prepaid premium (3 years) @ 


First year premium 8.00 

Second year premium : 

Third year premium . 
Total . 





COMPARISON: Three year policy - Standard fire, extended 
coverage with Broad Form: 


Rates: eh /.12/.09 
$12,000 on dwelling with deductibles eliminated 


Three year prepaid premium $251.10 





(This includes no coverage on contents or personal liability) 
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Illustrated above is the Comparison Chart prepared by author which 
has proven convincing in selling new Homeowners policy 
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HO Chart Is Convincing! 


A comparison chart works wonders 
in selling new Homeowners policy 


By Sadie T. Zeigler 


Office Manager, 
W. Gladden Smoke Agency 


HAVE found that the new Home- 
Races policy is what we 
needed in our agency to fill the 
gap between the need for in- 
creased insurance coverage due to 
the rising replacement costs and 
the increase in premium rates. 

We needed to impress upon our 
clients the necessity for increas- 
ing their total coverage on their 
homes and at the same time offer 
them the increased benefits at a 
reasonable rate. This was given to 
us in the Homeowners policy. 

We are replacing many fire po- 
licies in our agency with the 
Homeowners by using the follow- 
ing method. 

Sixty to ninety days before re- 
newal date, I go through our file 
for the month and select all re- 
newals I believe are eligible for 
the Homeowners coverage. 

I bring these renewals to the 
attention of my employer and, 
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after he has established that the 
dwellings are up to the Home- 
owner standards, I make up a 
comparison chart for each one as 
illustrated. 

Where we think that the in- 
sured needs increased coverage 
to bring the total insurance up 
to 80% of the replacement value, 
we increase the amount, giving a 
comparison on our chart between 
the premium that would be 
charged on the present coverage 
on the old policy, the premium 
on the proposed coverage under 
standard fire rates, and the pre- 
mium on the Homeowners policy. 
The insured invariably chooses 
the new Homeowners. 

Working through our files in 
this manner, we find many of the 
neighbors and friends of our in- 
sureds coming to us for informa- 
tion and coverage. 

The simplicity of our compari- 
son chart gives them the informa- 
tion in terms that they under- 
stand. They buy with confidence 
in our agency's ability to serve 
their insurance needs. 
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A New Use for Television 


Jeweler 


installs closed-circuit 


television as crime deterrent 


writing executives in the Los 
Angeles area are observing with 
interest the use of closed-circuit 
television by a Beverly Hills jew- 
eler as a deterrent to daytime 
robbery. 

The jeweler, Marvin Hime, feels 
the closed-circun TV will prove 
to be a “prime deterrent” to pos- 
sible daytime robbery. Should 
other jewelers follow Hime’s lead, 
there are indications that show- 
rooms having closed-circuit TV 
may become eligible for reduced 
insurance premiums because of 
this additional protection. 

Hime utilizes the simplest form 
of closed-circuit television. One 
Packard Bell Electronics “Tele- 
kaster” camera covers the major 
portion of his showroom from a 
vantage point near the ceiling. 
The image is picked up on the 
screen in Hime’s private office at 
the rear of the showroom. 

“With the closed-circuit tele- 
vision, I can see whatever hap- 
pens in the showroom from my 
office,” says Hime. “I can, if the 


D vwriti marine insurance under- 
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need arises, immediately set our 
protection systems in operation.” 

The type of system used by 
Hime is the first completely tran- 
sistorized unit, developed by Pack- 
ard Bell, and can be installed and 
put into use for approximately 
$1,000. 

Most insurance executives feel 
the new application of closed- 
circuit TV may prove a valuable 
tool in preventing daytime rob- 
bers but that a “period of proof” 
must elapse before any rate reduc- 
tions can be made 

M. C. Mann, Jr., account man- 
ager with Emett & Chandler, in- 
surance brokers, believes the ef- 
fect on potential robbers of closed- 
circuit TV may be impressive. 

“It represents one more prob- 
lem to the hold-up man and its 
application is certainly  wel- 
comed,” adds Mann. “The prob- 
lem of jewelry store robberies has 
become more severe in recent 
years and any additional protec- 
tive device is helpful.” 

“Closed-circuit TV should have 
a deterring effect on robbers. 
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However, it would seem to be 
only to the extent that someone 


was watching it. We normally 
expect a protective device to 
prove itself over a one-to-three- 
year period before any rate ad- 
justments can be made.” 

W. A. Griffin, superintendent of 
the Royal Insurance Co., Ltd., 
says “Anything that could be 
proved in this type of device as 
being workable, would be wel- 
comed by all the underwriters. If 
the screen is constantly moni- 
tored, it might be very effective,” 
he continued. “There is no fool- 
proof alarm, however, that you 
can rely on 100 percent.” 

“Without question no _protec- 
tive device will get any credit 
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A NEW USE FOR TELEVISION 


Marvin Hime (left), Los 
Angeles jeweler discusses 
robbery deterrent effects 
of closed circuit television 
system with electronics ex- 
pert. Camera, near ceiling, 
relays image to Hime’s pri- 
vate office. 


whatsoever until checked out 
mechanically by the underwriters 
laboratories. 

“Also, it would have to catch 
some thieves. This is not the sort 
of thing that comes fast or auto- 
matically but a very slow process 
as far as changing or lowering 
insurance rates are concerned.” 

H. M. Sanquinetti, superintend- 
ent of Travelers Insurance Co., 
points to the “advantage of being 
in the back room watching an 
attempted robbery instead of out 
in the front where a gun might be 
aimed at your head.” 

“The device certainly should 
be beneficial,” he believes. “Es- 
sentially, it would seem to depend 
on whether someone was sitting 
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A NEW USE FOR TELEVISION 


in front of the screen watching.” 

T. G. Hart, manager of Apple- 
ton & Cox of California, Inc., 
terms the cost of the unit within 
range of jewelers. 

“At the outset,” he 
appreciable consideration can be 
given to the system in insurance 
rates. However, once it has prov- 
en its value, it could be warranted 
into contracts like any other pro- 
tective devices. 

“Closed-circuit TV appears to 
depend on the human element 
more than the usual alarm sys- 
tem.” 

John Herrman, manager of 
Chubb & Son, thinks closed-circuit 
TV might be especially valuable 
to a jeweler who has been robbed 
frequently. 

“In a store which has been hit 
four or five times fairly recently, 
you might see spectacular results. 
The only way to prove its effec- 
tiveness is to test it. As far as 
eventual rate reductions go, that 
might take from six months to 
six years.” 

In addition to the actual instal- 
lation, Hime is preparing a sticker 
for his front display window 
warning potential robbers that his 
showroom is protected by closed- 
circuit TV. 

Insurance 
sticker would be a 
psychological deterrent. As one 
pointed out, “A man contemplat- 
ing robbery could not know what 


says, “no 


feel the 
powerful 


executives 
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might result from being observed 
on the closed-circuit TV. The 
thought might well occur to him 
that a man could come charging 
out of the back room with a shot- 
gun.” 

Use of closed-circuit TV by a 
jeweler is one of the newest appli- 
cations of electronic units. Since 
closed-circuit TV first began be- 
ing used commercially only two 
years ago, it has found wide- 
spread application in hospitals, 
supermarkets, cafes and cocktail 
lounges, police departments and 
many industries. 

Hime’s original request for in- 
formation on the closed-circuit 
system surprised Packard Bell of- 
ficials. The firm had _ recently 


started production on their all- 
transistorized $695 unit and offi- 
cials had formulated a list of 402 
possible uses of the system by a 
total of 85 different industries. 
“At no time,” recalls Carl Duffy, 
vice president in charge of Pack- 


ard Bell Industrial Electronics, 
“did we contemplate jewelers. 
Now, we realize we originally 
cataloged only a fraction of the 
uses of closed-circuit TV.” 

Since Hime’s request, Duffy 
says inquiries from scores of busi- 
nesses have come to his office. 

“Businessmen,” he says, “are 
very interested in solving their 
problems of remote supervision or 
employee discomfort with this 
new electronic device.” 
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Recommended Reading 


The staff of the Library of the Insurance Society 
of New York will review current literature, selecting 
significant material with source, that should not be 
overlooked in keeping informed on insurance matters. 


BOOKS 
General 


Insurance—the case in favor of existing exemptions from the antitrust laws. 

Donovan, James B. 

(Pamphlet, reprinted from The Federal Bar Journal, pages 56-65, Volume 20, 
Number 1, Winter 1960) 

Insurance in Evolution. Kelly, Ambrose B. 8 pp. 

(Speech before Houston Society of Insurance Management, Spring Insur- 
ance Conference, April 13, 1960) 

International Insurance Dictionary. Published by the European Conference 

of Insurance Supervisory Services, 1959. 1,083 pp. $?? 

(Available from the Bureau Fédéral des Assurances, Schwanengasse 14, 
Bern, Switzerland) 

The basic dictionary section comprises almost 2,000 terms in eleven lan- 
guages: English, German, Dutch, French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, Finnish. 

The Insurance Industry. Hearings [on] Ocean Marine, Rating and State 

Rate Regulations. 

U. S. Congress. Senate. Committee on the Judiciary. Subcommittee on Anti- 
trust and Monopoly. 

Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1960. Part 2—May 12-June 3, 
1959. Pages 915-1,369. $1.25. Part 3—August 11-26, 1959. Pages 1,371- 
1,899. $1.50. (Part 1—Hearings of August 6-15, 1958, on Aviation Insur- 
ance, pages 1-913, $2.50, was published in 1959) 


Automobile 


Some Ideas on Highway Safety. Ribicoff, Abraham (Governor of Con- 
necticut), 18 pp. 
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Speech at the College of Business and Public Administration, University of 
Arizona, Tucson, February 27, 1960) 
Automobile Underwriting at the Agency Level. Sammis, Walter, Jr. 


Indianapolis, Rough Notes, 1960. 43 pp. $1.00 (?) 


Casualty 


How to Evaluate and Settle Personal Injury Cases. Bush, Allen 
Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1959. 148 pp. $6.00 


Liability 


Products Liability in the Automobile Industry; A study in strict liability 

and social control. Gillam, Cornelius W. 

Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1960. 239 pp. $4.75 

Traces the economic and legal backgrounds and attempts to cite and dis- 
cuss all American court decisions dealing with products liability of manu- 
facturers of automobiles and accessories. 

Professional Negligence. Roady, Thomas G., Jr., and Anderson, William 

R., editors. 

Nashville, Vanderbilt University Press, 1960. 332 pp. $10.00 


Discussions of professional liability and cases involving: doctors, lawyers, 


teachers, pharmacists, architects, abstracters, accountants, funeral directors, 


insurance agents, etc. 


Workmen's Compensation 


Workmen's Compensation; the New Jersey Experience. Berkowitz, Monroe 

New Brunswick, Rutgers University Press, 1960. 298 pp. $6.00 

An objective assessment of the workmen’s compensation system in New 
Jersey. 

The Workmen's Compensation Board and Rehabilitation. Senior, S. E. 

5 pp. 
(Speech delivered at the 1960 Compensation Insurance Conference of The 
Institute for the Crippled and Disabled, March 3, 1960) 

Principles of Disability Evaluation. Smith, Wilmer S. 

Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott, 1959. 210 pp. $7.00 

. written in general conformity with the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
of the State of Oregon.” 

All of the above books, pamphlets, and speeches are available in the 
Library of the Insurance Society of New York, Inc. (107 William St.). 
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“You would insist on carrying all your credit cards’ 
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